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In brief, he found that, great as is the value of coordination, independent de- 
partmental purchase is a necessity in war time — business principles being of 
limited application because the aims of war and of business are utterly differ- 
ent. In this matter the author's conclusions are of the highest authority and 
afford a solid basis for future organization, should such organization on a huge 
scale ever again become necessary — as perhaps it may! But apart from this, 
General Dawes's book is destined to be much quoted and often referred to be- 
cause it contains materials for a just measurement and true appreciation of the 
administrative work accomplished by Americans in France. 



Life of Venizelos. By S. B. Chester. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. 

There are few men now living whose biographies one would begin to read 
with more curiosity and interest than that of Venizelos. To say nothing of 
the fact that his career is, as Mr. Chester remarks, "the most amazing political 
romance of our time," the man's character and abilities have made a pro- 
foundly favorable impression upon public opinion outside the former enemy 
countries. We have high authority, moreover, for considering the popular es- 
timate of him correct. When Venizelos was a young advocate in Crete, M. 
Clemenceau predicted that in a few years the whole of Europe would be speak- 
ing of him. Prince LichnoWsky declared that he was easily "the most distin- 
guished personality" at the Balkan Conference of 1912-1913. President Wil- 
son is said to have rated Venizelos highest in personal ability of all the delegates 
assembled at the Peace Conference in Paris. 

Curiosity tends to centre especially upon that earlier period in the life of 
Venizelos which is not a part of the history of the war. But unfortunately the 
very nature of the subject makes this portion of the story obscure. Crete, be- 
fore annexation, seems to have been not so much a country as an international 
problem; its politics were a welter of more or less blind antagonisms and reli- 
gious animosities, Turkish corruption, insurrectionary movements, diplomatic 
fumblings, tentative interventions. It is not at all easy to see, in all this, what 
is important and what is not; and the author's style is somewhat less competent 
than that of Grote — as no doubt his sources are in some ways less clear. 

We have first a succession of Turkish governors, and the usual story of Turk- 
ish maladministration, very slightly tempered by protest, and with the ordi- 
nary accompaniment of assassinations. The one thing clear about the Cretan 
people is that all who are Christians long for union with Greece. At last the 
protecting Powers are brought to the point of sanctioning the appointment of 
Prince George of Greece as High Commissioner of the island. Compared with 
Turkish misrule, the sway of the High Commissioner is bland and beneficent. 
But the Cretans desire annexation as passionately as the Irish long for inde- 
pendence. Prince George, moreover, turns out to be the usual princely egoist 
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— well intentioned in his way, but ostentatious and incompetent. He shows a 
tendency toward a kind of petty absolutism, he interferes with the freedom of 
the press, influences the elections, and disgusts people by the paternalism of 
his government. Venizelos has to remonstrate against his proposal to build a 
palace on the island. The High Commissioner heartily sympathizes with the 
popular desire for annexation, but wants all the credit for himself, and thinks 
he can accomplish the desired end through his family connections. He makes a 
round of visits to European courts. His worst fault, however, the narrative 
makes it appear, is that he falls out with Venizelos. 

Venizelos announces a plan to make Crete a Principality after the analogy of 
certain Balkan States — this as a step toward annexation. But he is generally 
misunderstood, and the High Commissioner, seeing his advantage, denounces 
the plan as unconstitutional and ill advised, and deprives Venizelos of power. 
That wily politician soon sees the wisdom of advocating annexation outright; 
he has no intention of tying his political fortunes to a particular programme. 
Soon we see Venizelos in revolution at Therisso, where he and his friends adopt 
a platform of which the principal plank is — annexation. 

In this Therisso episode, it is difficult not to see something gravely comic. 
It is impossible not to feel that the narrative, because not sufficiently interpre- 
tative, does not do full justice to Venizelos, leaving the reader to imagine him as 
just what the author says he was not — a "careerist", a man constitutionally in 
opposition. 

For lack of interpretation, too, American minds may find difficulty in con- 
ceiving the circumstances under which Venizelos was called to power in Greece. 
The Greek Military League demands the expulsion of Prince Constantine and 
his brothers from the army; there is military rising in Athens and then a naval 
mutiny. The government is paralyzed, and Venizelos, fresh from his success- 
ful defiance of Greek authority in the person of Prince George, is summoned to 
Athens as a mediator. Does not this impress one a little as if the United 
States, unable to cope with insubordination in the army and navy — supposing 
such a thing possible — should call in General Obregon to take charge of affairs? 
Doubtless the matter wears this curious aspect only because at this distance 
we cannot readily appreciate the instability of the Greek situation or the man- 
ner in which Venizelos loomed up. Doubtless he was all the time the far- 
sighted statesman placing the true value upon issues petty in appearance and 
finding opportunities for future great accomplishments in what might seem 
purely factional strife. But one wishes that the author had been able so to de- 
scribe the political settting that one might see more of the woods and less of 
the trees. 

A great statesman Venizelos unequivocally appears to be in the Greek por- 
tion of the narrative. The story of the man who created the Balkan League, 
made Greater Greece a reality, represented true Greek sentiment and real 
Greek interests in spite of a pro-German King, is well and clearly told, though 
the recent fall of Venizelos from power is left unexplained. Everywhere, how- 
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ever, the man's strong judgment, his phenomenal will, his power of dealing 
with "impossible" situations, are clearly apparent. It is worth noting that 
Venizelos was a supporter of monarchy so far as monarchy meant stability. 
He has been criticized for not stirring up a revolution when on October 5, 1918, 
he was forced by the King to resign, though he had a majority in the Chamber. 
"But those who have made this criticism," said he, "seem to be lacking in psy- 
chological insight. No man is changed in twenty-four hours from the respon- 
sible adviser of a country with a regularly established form of government into 
a revolutionary leader. . . . But even if this could be regarded as an accusa- 
tion aimed at me on the ground that I did not prove to be a man of quick deci- 
sion, I should still have to answer that it was impossible for me to follow any 
other course than the one I did. At that moment it was not possible for me to 
make a stand for the liberties of the State. Such a contest would have pro- 
voked a civil war." 



Back to Methuselah. By Bernard Shaw. New York: Brentano's. 

A prophet is a person with a simple but terrifying message, a critic whose 
comments upon his contemporaries are unsparing to the verge of abusiveness, 
a preacher unconventional enough to shock his hearers and visionary enough to 
inspire them. This, if not a satisfactory definition, is a fair description — and 
it applies to Shaw. 

His message, in Back to Methuselah, is the simple and terrifying one that evo- 
lution is creative, and that the same power which created mankind can and will 
destroy it and put something better in its place, if the human species proves in- 
adequate. It is a message which places upon every person a kind of cosmic re- 
sponsibility. His satire, ranging over human life from the Garden of Eden to 
the confines of an incomprehensible future, exposes forgivable human weak- 
ness or inexcusable imbecility, in no despairing mood, but with a kind of cheer- 
fulness and zest which can be felt only by one who has a disagreeable mission 
from onhigh. Crabbed or gentle, subtle and dexterous or comic with an extrav- 
agance bordering on horseplay, he damns human nature with a grin and at the 
same time proclaims its inherent greatness. His visions, if not beautiful, at 
least go far toward convincing one that the human race can do what it will. 

Any competent imaginative writer could build up an entire new order of 
things upon the supposition that certain human beings in some way acquired 
the power of living for three hundred years or more. Only Shaw could perceive 
that the long-lived ones would be shy of second marriages, that they would get 
into trouble with the pension authorities, that the prospect of long life would in- 
crease the horror of rheumatism; or could have foreseen the effect upon the 
short-lived people of the thought that they too might be of the elect. Only he 
could have worked the play into such a shape that he could make a Chinese 
"Chief Secretary" tell a British "President", with entire convincingness and 
with assured superiority, that he was nothing but a good-natured barbarian, 



